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children in the primary schools. To this cause
the low standard of American education, in the
academic sense of the word, is largely attributable.

Yet even this, deplorable as it may seem to one
imbued with Matthew Arnold's idea of culture,
is not without its compensations. The specialized
efficiency which American education aims at,
and indeed succeeds in producing, falls vastly
short of a complete human culture, but it com-
pares not unfavourably with the general
inefficiency which results from imposing on all
young people alike types of education adapted
to the social conditions of a bygone age, and for
which only a small percentage possesses die neces-
sary aptitudes.

The high schools, which cover the ground
of secondary public education in America, are
really polytechnics; and many of the great
universities are little else. At a recent degree-
giving (" Commencement") which I attended
at Columbia University, in New York, 5,200
degrees were conferred, in batches running up
into hundreds, by the reigning President, and
fully nine-tenths of them were distinctly
" vocational " in character. In presence of such
a phenomenon the analogy to mass production
was, of course, obvious, and one could hardly
help reflecting that if anything could standardize
human beings (fortunately nothing can) this
wholesale method would be likely to achieve that
result. On the other hand, so long as mass